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foreign  Crops  and.  Market: 
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LATE        NEWS  i 


The  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  Tangti.y-f ri^tit-'^5.5astd.«a^oif-f i^^^^ 
statement  recently  giving  evidence  of  the  large  cereal  3hit)ments  from  the 
United  States  to  Trance  since  liberation,   in  coTTparison  with  relatively  small 
imports  from  other  sources.     During  the  igUU-U^  season  g77,U00  short  tons  of 
bread  grains  were  obtained  from  this  country  and  Canada,  and  none  from  other 
sources,  the  communitue  stated.    Last  February  f olio wln^  negotiations  with 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Council,  requirements  for  France  and  French 
North  Africa  for  the  year  ending  June  "^0  were  raised  to  1 ,0S^, 000,  lci>i^"-t on s  to 
corri-pensate  for  the  reriorted  widespread  winterkilling  of  the  French  grain 
crop.    Bread-grain  shipments  to  France  and  ITorth  Africa  from  all  sources, 
including  ^59,000  tons  recently  announced  by  the  United  States,  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  l.Ogg.OOO  lon^  tons  for  the  crop  y^ar  ending  June  "^0.  This 
would  be  more  than  the  lEFC  recommendation  of  l,OgU,000  long  tons  for  that 
period . 

Colombian  coffee  exporters  are  not  to  eyperience  any  delay  in  th e 
future  in  registering  sales  made  at  less  than  $^0  per  70  kilo  bag  (l^H 
pounds)  ,  approximately  the  price  offered  by  the  rational  Coffee  Federation 
to  interior  producers  for  "pergamino"  (ijnhulled)  coffee.    That  assurance 
was  given  recently  by  the.  Exchange  Control  Office  which  in  April  had  re- 
fused to  register  a  sale  at  $79*50  vev  bag,  holding  that  low  prices  would 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  coffee  market.     Sr.me  exporters  have  been 
able  to  buy  on  the  interior  ma.rket  at  prices  lower  than  the  Federation 
guarantees,  because  of  credit  facilities  extended  to  the  producer.  The 
Agricultural  Credit  Bank  recently  announced  increased  loans  on  coffee  crops 
from  ,^0  to  70  percent. 

Exporters  recently  predicted  that  about  5*5  million  bags  of  coffee 
will  be  exported  from  Colombia  durin^::  the  calendar  y-^ar  19^7.  slightly  less 
than  last  year's  high  1  .^vel  of  ^.6  million  bags,  90  percent  of  which  was 
destined  to  the  United  States, 

Belgian  Congo'  5  1 9U6-U7  cotton  crop  vras  recently  estimated  at  190,000 
bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  from  Sb5,000  acr.?s .    This  represents  srme  in- 
crease over  the  l^k^kG  crop  of  17U,000  bales.    Local  consumrtion  in  19U6 
and  19U7  was  estimated  at  about  ?1,000  bales. 

Sicily's  field  crops  have  s\ifferr;d  considerably  from  drought  during 
the  past  3  months.    Tree  crop  prospects,  however,  are  good,  and  with  the 
exception  of  tangerines,   the  citrus  crop  m.ay  equal  19^6  production,  the 
United  States  agricultural  attache  in  Rome  reports. 

Sweden^  s  Prime  Minister  Erlander  called  a  ir.eeting  recently  to  discuss 
jche  questirn_  of^ _a_greement  be tv;«en  Government  arid  b\isiness  leade rs_  on  price 
c-ntrol ,  irLflation,  r:nd  the  giri-^ral  economic  position.     The  problem  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  agricultural  prices  was  regarded  as  a  prime  objective 
of  the  meeting. 
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World  sheep  niunbers,  estimated  at  712  million  head  at  the  "beginning 
of  19^+7,  continued  the  downward  trend  that  has  prevailed  since  19^2.  The 
decrease  in  the  past  year,  however,  has  "been  small  compared  with  that  in 
each  of  the  previous  k  years.    Present  numbers  show  a  decline  of  about  9 
percent  from  the  high  level  reached  in  19^2  and  are  now  6  percent  below 
the  1936^+0  average.    During  the  past  year,  numbers  increased  in  South 
America,  Asia,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  sufficiently  to  offset  losses 
which  occurred  in  North  America,  Oceania,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

Favorable  returns  in  South  American  countries  for  meat  and  wool  for 
export  and  heavy  domestic  demands  for  meat  and  fiber  in  Asia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  encouraged  sheep  raising  in  those  areas.    On  the  other  hand, 
droughts  and  other  climatic  causes,  postwar  adjustments,  and  relatively 
higher  returns  from  other  farm  enterprises  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  lower  sheep  numbers  in  several  parts  of  the  world.    Adverse  weather 
conditions  have  been  the  dominant  factor  in  the  decreases  in  Oceania  and 
Africa  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  and  Eumania,  the  three  largest 
producers  in  Europe.    Unfavorable  returns  for  lamb,  mutton,  and  wool  in  com- 
parisonswlth  other  farm  enterprises  continued  to  discourage  sheep  raising 
In  the  IMited  States  and  Canada  last  year. 

North  America:    Sheep  numbers  in  North  America  are  considerably  below 
recent  high  levels,  largely  because  of  uncertainty  over  futiire  wool  prices, 
scarcity  of  labor,  more  attractive  returns  in  competitive  enterprises,  and 
high  operating  costs  on  ranches.    Sheep  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1  dropped  to  38.6  million  head,  about  9  percent  less  than  in  a  year 
earlier  and  25  percent  below  the  1936 -4o  average.    In  Canada ,  numbers  on 
last  December  1  were  down  about  11  percent  from  a  year  previous  and  were 
17  percent  below  prewar.    North  America  accounts  for  about  6.5  percent  of 
world  numbers . 

Europe :    The  largest  decrease  from  the  prewar  level  for  any  continent 
was  reported  in  Evirope.    Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the 
world's  fourth  largest  producer  of  sheep.    Niimbers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
normally  Europe's  principal  sheep -producing  country,  are  estimated  to  be 
the  smallest  in  over  80  years.    Heavy  winter  and  spring  losses  from  snow 
and  floods  were  recently  estimated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  be 
over  k  million  head. 

In  Spain,  the  Continent's  second  largest  sheep  producer,  numbers  have 
gradually  been  reduced  from  the  high  level  of  2k  million  in  19kk  to  19.5 
million  last  December,  about  one -half  million  below  the  1936-kO  average. 
The  Government's  sheep  and  wool  policy,  however,  is  to  reduce  numbers,  '. 
while  increasing  total  wool  production  by  improving  the  yield  per  animal..- . 
Reparation  and  occupational  requirements  and  the  severe  drought  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  summer  retarded  restoration  of  numbers  in  Rumania,  the 


1/  A  more  extensive  statement  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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third  largest  producing  country  in  Europe.    As  of  January  1  the  total  numtier 
was  Relieved  to  "be  smaller  than  in  a  year  earlier  and  veil  below  prewar 
levels . 

Numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  accounts  for  10,5  percent  of  the 
world's  total,  were  estimated  at  72  million  head  last  summer,  more  than  7 
million  head  below  the  1936-40  level.    The  present  trend  is  upward.  Last 
summer's  drought  is  believed  to  have  retarded  resi.oration  of  numbers  to  pre- 
war and  early  wartime  levels. 

Asia:    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  India  had  an  estimated  ^0  million 
head,  over  6  million  more  than  the  1936-^0  average.    Unfavorable  weather  and 
internal  disturbances  in  China  were  largely  responsible  for  a  decrease  to 
20  million  head  as  of  last  May,  or  6  million  below  prewar.    In  Turkey  numbers 
have  been  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  and  are  now  estimated  at  abou 
l8  million,  about  2  million  head  above  the  1936-40  average.    As  of  March  19^7 
Iranian  numbers  were  estimated  at  13.2  million,  or  1.3  million  below  prewar. 
Asia  now  has  over  20  percent  of  world  numbers,  more  than  any  other  continent, 

Africa;     Owing  to  drought,  sheep  numbers  in  the  British  South  Africa 
and  French  North  Africa,  the  principal  wool -exporting  areas  of  the  Continent, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  below  the  1936-40  average.     In  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  which  raises  about  36  percent  of  the  Continent's  sheep,  numbers 
last  August  were  estimated  at  35  million,  almost  5  million  below  the  prewar 
level.    The  present  soil -conservation  program  calls  for  a  further  reduction 
in  sheep  numbers  in  order  to  improve  grazing  lands.    Africa  has  about  13 
percent  of  the  world's  sheep. 

South  America:    Sheep  numbers  continue  at  a  very  high  level  in  South 
America,  reflecting  the  wartime  expansion  to  meet  the  demand  for  wool  and 
meat.    The  Continent  now  has  about  17  percent  of  the  world  total,  in  con- 
trast to  13  percent  before  the  war. 

Argentine  numbers  for  July  19^7  are  estimated  at  54.5  million  head,  or 
well  above  the  1931-35  and  1936-40  average  of  40.6  million  and  44.9  million, 
respectively.    Unfavorable  weather  is  believed  to  have  caused  some  decrease 
in  numbers  last  year.    Numbers  in  Uruguay  are  believed  to  have  reached  a 
new  high  level  in  April  of  this  year,  following  some  shift  from  cattle  to 
sheep  raising  because  of  the  1942-44  drought.     In  Brazil,  numbers  continue 
their  upward  trend  started  in  1945,  and  Peru  is  believed  to  have  maintained 
the  prewar  level. 

Oceania:    Recent  droughts  and  poor  growing  conditions  throughout  the 
prl«icipal -producing  States  of  Australia  -  -the  world's  largest  sheep -producing 
country --have  reduced  numbers  to  the  lowest  level  since  1924.    As  of  March 
1947,  93.5  million  head  were  reported,  a  decline  of  over  3  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  and  of  almost  17  percent  from  the  1936-40  average. 


(Continued  on  page  3 33) 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

AUSTRALIA  EXPECTS 
LARGER  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

Prospects  point  to  an  increased  wheat  acreage  in  Australia  in  19^7, 
largely  as  a  result  of  relatively  high  wheat  prices  and  the  continued 
suspension  of  acreage  restrictions.    Good  rainfall  over  most  of  the 
wheat  area  favored  preparation  of  the  land  for  seeding,  which  is  now 
general.     Increased  supplies  of  superphosphate  are  available,  though  in 
some  districts  a  transportation  shortage  has  "been  delaying  delivery  to 
farmers. 

In "New  South  Wales,  where"  the  drought  reduced  the  ighG  crop  to  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  high  19^+5  level,  excellent  rains  fell  in  the  stricken 
northern  area  in  February  and  March.     Indications  are  that  a  large  acreage 
will  be-  seeded  in  that  State  in  the  current  season.    The  deficiency  of  sub- 
soil moisture,  following  last  season's  severe  drought,  however,  makes  the 
■crop  outturn  there,  more  than  normally  dependent  on  rains  during  the  growing 
season.     In  Victoria  and  South  Australia  also,  preparation  of  the  land  was 
-favored  by  good  rains.    In  a  large  part  of  Western  Australia,  however,  field 
work  at  the  beginning  of  April  was  held  up  by  lack  of  sufficient  moisture. 

The  latest  estimate  of  116.8  million  bushels  for  the  L9k6-h^  wheat 
crop,  broken  down  on  a  regional  basis,  shows  that  the  crop  in  Victoria  was 
considerably  above  average,  slightly  below  average  in  South  and  Western 
Australia,  and  only  27  percent  of  average  in  New  South  Wales.    The  gain  in 
Victoria  was  due  to  increased  acreage,  with  yields  per  acre  at  the  19311-38 
level.     In  South  and  Western  Australia,  in  contrast,  the  acreage  was  some- 
-what- below  average,  and  yields  a  little  better  than  average.     In  New  South 
Wales,  acreage  was  only  slightly  below  average,  but  the  drought  cut  yields 
to  3.6  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  I6.6  bushels  in  19^5-^6  and  the 
average  of  12.9  bushels.    The  quality  of  the  l<9h6-h^  crop  was  reported  to 
be  above  average  in  Victoria  and  Western  Australia,  but  lower  in  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia. 

CANADA'S  SPRING 
SEASON  BACKWARD 

Seeding  of  spring  grains  was  expected  to  be  well  under  way  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
Temperatures  were  generally  lower  than  average  during  April,  and  seeding 
conditions  at  the  end  of  the  month  were  about  a  week  later  than  in  a  year 
earlier.    Both  topsoil-and  subsoil- moisture  supplies  are  reported  to  be 
good  over  most  of  the  wheat  area,  as  a  result  of  fall  rains  and  good  snow 
cover  during  the  winter. 

In  Manitoba  the  weather  was  cool  throughout  April,  with  frost  reported 
on  most  nights.    The  temperature  was  well  below  normal  in  Saskat chewan,  and 
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except  in  the  southwest  area,  virtually  no  field  vrork  had  "been  done  at  the 
end  of  April.    Seeding  conditions  in  that  Province      were  reported  to  be 
from  a  week  to  10  days  later  than  at  the  same  period  of  19^6.    Work  in  the 
central  part  of  Alberta  was  expected  to  "become  general  the  first  of  May 
and  a  week  later  in  north  central  and  northern  districts. 


U.  S.  EICE  EXPOETS 
COWTINUE  HEAVY 


Total  exports  from  the  United  States  rice  crop  of  19^6  during  the 
August -March  period  were  almost  100  million  pounds  more  than  the  previous 
record  in  the  corresponding  months  a  year  earlier.    March  shipments,  how- 
ever, were  smaller  than  in  recent  months  and  in  March  19^6.    Nearly  all  ex- 
ports during  the  month  went  to  Cuba.    For  the  first  time  since  the  war, 
except  during  the  maritime  strike  of  last  fall,  no  important  quantities  were 
delivered  to  Asiatic  countries. 


UNITED  STATES:    Rice  exports  to  specified  countries, 


Continent 
and 
country 

August -July 

August "March 

March 

1937-33  to 
I9UI-U2 

19^5-^6 

1946-U7 

I9U6 

19^7 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

12 

269 
29 

9 

60 
105 
17 
17 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

h3 
275 
19 

1 

d/ 

20 

13 

335 
30 
10 

60 
185 
6k 
20 

c/ 
257 
22 
5 

0 

25^ 
67 

8 

1 
18 
3 

c/ 

0 

59 
11 

0/ 

£/ 

55 
1 

c/ 
c/ 

0 
0 
2 

Cuba   

British  West  Indies  .. 
Netherlands  Indies  . . . 
Philippine  Islands  . . . 

Total    

358 

717 

518 

613 

92 

58 

Compiled  from  official  records.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

a/  Includes  milled  rice,  brown,  broken,  screenings,  and  rough  rice  converted 
to  milled  at  65  percent,     b/  Preliminary.     c/  Less  than  500,000  pounds,  d/  If 
any,  included  in  "Other  countries." 


TOBACCO 

INDIA'S  TOBACCO  OUTPUT  fl[ 
EECLINED  DUPING  WAR 

India's  tobacco  production  during  the  war  years  fell  about  I5  percent 
from  the  large  harvests  recorded  in  the  immediate  prewar  period,  according 
to  a  report  from  the  American  Embassy  at  New  Delhi.    Production,  which  av- 
eraged 1,119  million  pounds  during  the  crop  years  193^-35  through  1938-39 
declined  to  an  average  of  9^5  million  pounds  for  the  seasons  19'+0-Ul  through 
1914.14. .14.5.     Despite  the  drop,  India  was  the  third  largest  tobacco- producing 
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covjitry  of  the  world,  ranking  next  -ta'  tlie- -United  States  and  China.  No 
estitnatee  are  avallaiile  for  last  two  season's  total  totacco  output. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  India  consists  of  dark-colored  leaf 
for  doTue Stic  consumption  in  the  form  of  hookah  (waterpipe)  totacco^  and  for 
use  in  the  inanufacture  of  che-i;in£j  tobacco,  cheroots,  and  ""beedies"  (small 
cigars).  Cototiy  air-c-x>:ed  and  Virginia-type  flue -cured  leef  are 

utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cigai^ttee,  but  these  types  make  up  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  country's  total  tobacco  production.    In  recent  years, 
hovever,,  output  of  flue-cui^d  has  increased  from  a  prewar  average  of  only 
about  27  million  to  about  62  million  in  both  19kh-h'^  and  19^5-^6,  Prelimi- 
nary estiToates  place  the  current  crop  at  about  57  million  pounds . 

India  is  both  an  importer  and  exporter  of  significant  quantities  of 
leaf  tobacco-.    Imports  consist  largely  of  flue -cured  leaf  for  use  in 
blending  vith  domestic  flue -cured  in  the  Tnanufacture  of  high-priced  cigar- 
ettes.   In  19^5,  India  imported  a  total  of  Ik  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 
principally  from  the  United  States.    Imports    for  the  first  11  racnths  of 
19Uq  amounted  to  9  A  million  pounds.    Exports  in  19^1-5  were  l6.5  million 
pounds,  but  increased  sharpl;^^  to  "^k.Q  million  for  the  first  11  months  of 
last  year.    Most  of  the  19*4-6  exports  consisted  of  flue-c^ored  and  dark  leaf 
destined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  and  other  British 
Empire  countries. 

PHILIPPIIE  TOBACCO  CROP 
OIIE-HALF  PEEWi'\E 

The  19k6-h7  tobacco  crop  in  the  Philippines  is  estimated  at  about  36 
million  pounds,  from    74,000  acres.    That's  far  better  than  the  17  million 
pounds  harvested  last  season,  but  only  half  the  prewar -average  crop  of  75 
million  pounds.    Shipments  abroad  this  year  should  be  substantially  greater 
than  in  19^6,  but  still  well  below  prewar -average  exports. 

In  19^6,  leaf -tobacco  exports  amounted  to  3.6  million  pounds,  destined 
chiefl;y'  tc  Spain,  the  United  Sta.tes^  Indochina,  and  China.    Prewar  .  (1935-39) 
exports  of  leaf  averaged  37  .h  million  pounds  annually,  with  Spain  and  the 
United  States  the  largest  pxirchasers.    Exports  of  cigars  last  year  totaled 
5.5  million  pieces,  shipped  mainly  to  Hawaii,  China,  and  the  United  States. 
This  compared  with  an  average  prewar  export  of  202  million  pieces. 

Last  year's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  were  well  below  pre\^rar,  totaling 
orJ^  119,000  pounds* against  the  prewar  average  of  about  1  million  pounds. 
Imports  of  cigarettes,  however „  were  tte  largest       record,  amoimting  to 
8.9  billion  pieces,  or  more  than  double  the  prewar  average.    The  cigarettes 
were  all  of  United  States,  origin^  and  prospects  are  that  19^7  inrports  will 
approximate  those  of  last  year. 

COTTON  AM)  OfflER  FIBERS  l/ 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 
1/  This  section  is  continued  on  page  33^. 
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COTTON:      Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
.      and  qualities-  in  specific  markets   


Market  location, • 
kind ,  and  quality 

:Date. 
:  19^+7 

Unit  -  of- 

we.iglit  ■  ■ 

:Unit  of 
: currency 

Price  intEquivalent 
:  forelgn:U.  S.  centJ 
currency : per  pound 

Alexandria 

Kantar . 

Ashmouni,  Good 

:5~1 

V  99.05  lbs,. 

:Tallari 

!  41.75 

:  ■  34.80 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F. 

:  99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

:      33. 50:  .  32.09 

Giza  7,  Good 

:  " 

■99.05  lbs. 

rTallari ■ 

:      42 . 00 

:■  35.01 

Giza  7,  F.G.F. 

J  " 

9.9.05.  lbs. 

.Tallari 

'    .33.75:  32.30 

Karnak,  Good 

.  It 

99.05  lbs. 

•Tallari  - 

•41.50:  34.59 

Karnak,  F.G.F. 

fi 

•  99.05  lbs. 

•Tallar-i 

39.00:  32.51 

Bombay 

Candy 

Jarila,  Fine 

5-1 

■  73^^  bis. 

Rupee 

430. 00:  16.54 

Broach,  Fine 

It 

73^^ -  lbs. 

Rupee 

492. 00:  13.93 

Sind  American,  Fine 

f» 

73^+  lbs. 

Rupee 

540.00;  20.73 

Pun.iab,     "           239-F,  Fine 

7-3i+  lbs. 

Rupee 

616. 00:  23.70 

Kampala,  East  African 

" 

784  lbs.  . 

Rupee 

920.00:  35.40 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

Type  B 

5-3 

220U.6  lbs. 

Peso 

2290. 00:  30.93 

L  Irm 

S p. quintal 

Tanguie,  Type  5 

5-3 

101.4  lbs. 

Sol 

a/160. 00:  24.27 

Pima,  Type  1 

101.4  lbs. 

Sol 

(not 

quoted ) 

Recife 

Arro  oa 

Mat  a,  Type  5 

5-2 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

125.00 

20.57 

Sertao,  Type  5 

5-2  : 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

125.00 

20.57 

Sao  Paulo 

Arroba 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  : 

5-2  . 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

148.50 

24.43 

Torreon 

Sp. quintal 

I4iddling,  15/16" 

5-2  i 

101. U  lbs. 

Peso' 

139.50 

23.30 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad, 
a/  Nominal . 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  A^TD  FJTS 

SOUTHERN  BE^a:SPHERE 
SHIPS  FRUIT  TO  U.  S. 

Eight  more  ships- -four  from  Argentina,  two  from  Chile,  and  two  from 
South  Africa- -carrying  a  total  of  28,875  boxes  of  pears,  ^,li'">  boxes  of 
apples,  113,338  boxes  of  grapes,  1,000  boxes  of  peaches,  and  3,010  boxes 
of  Onions^  are  en  route  to  United  States  ports. 

Shlpmenbs,  by  country  of  .origin,  name  of  ship,  and  sailing  date  are 
as  follows;    Argentina- -Del  Aires,  April  11,  destination  New  Orleans,  pears 
8,350  boxes  (44^  pounds),  grapes  10,435  boxes  (22  pounds),  and  peaches  50O 
boxes  (18  po'undsj;  Del  Norte,  April  l3,  destination  New  Orleans,  pears 
3,675  boxes,  and  grape's  15,105  boxes;  Mormacstar ,  April  I9,  destination 
New  York,  pearB  4,070  boxes,  grapes  9,526  boxes,  and  peaches  5OO  boxes; 

^* 
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Del  Sud,  April  25,  destination  New  Orleans,  peare  5,780  boxes,  and  grapes 
31, 29^^  boxes.     Chile- -Santa  Maria,  April  23,  peare  2,000  boxes,  apples  I50 
boxes,  grapes  1,000  boxes~T^O  pounds)  and  6,000  boxes  (22  pounds),  and 
onions  3,010  boxes  (55  pounds);  Santa  Elisa,  May  2,  apples  5,000  boxes, 
and  grapes  14,097  boxes  (22  pounds);  §£l£tb_JtfriGa--EoMn_Si^  April  23, 

grapes  7,028  boxes  (10  pounds);  African  Sun,  April  30",  grapes  TB78O 3  boxes 
(10  pounds). 

PAHAaUATAW  CITRUS  CROP 
7-1/2  MXLLION  BOXES 

Production  of  citrus  in  Paraguay  is  estimated  at  around  7.5  million 
boxes  annually.     In  19^3,  (latest  information  recently  iT.ade  available) 
oir-iige  production  was  6,8311, 000  boxes,  tangerines  560,000,  lemons  32,000, 
limes  30,000,  and  grapefruit  70,000.    Of  the  total  about  600,000  boxes 
are  exported  yearly . 

According  to  the  19^2-14-3  census,  there  were  over  k  million  orange 
trees  )on  about  53,000  farms.     In  addition  there  were  moire  than  iiOO,000 
other  citrus  trees  of  which  62,000  V7ere  principally  tangerines.  Citrus 
fruit  is  grown  throughout  the  populated  small-farm  rural  areas  of  Para- 
guay.   Most  of  these  small  farms  are  located  in  the  so-called  Central 
Zone  of  Paraguay  where,  within  a  radius  of  50  miles,  east  of  Asuncion, 
citrus  production  is  largely  concentrated.     Citrus  trees  are  to  be  seen 
in  small  orchards  throughout  the  area.     Often,  the  trees  are  planted  along 
roads  and  trails,  and  to  mark  boundaries  between  fields  and  properties. 
The  city  of  Asuncion  is  notable  for  the  great  number  of  citrus  trees  grow- 
ing in  parks  and  in  private  gardens.     One  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  in 
Asuncion  is  lined  on  both  sides  for  miles  with  orange  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
bitter-orange  variety.    An  additional  2,300,000  non  bearing  trees,  mostly 
oranges,  were  reported. 

LIVESTOCK  AI\rD  ANII/[AL  PRODUCTS 

BRITAIN  PURCHASES 
DOMESTIC  WOOL  CLIP 

The  British  Government  is-  continuing  its  policy  of  purchasing  the 
domestic  wool  clip  another  year.    This  is  to  enable  further  time  for  con- 
sideration of  long  term  plans  for  improving  and  marketing  the  domestic  wool 
clip.    The  official  announcement  stated  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
effect  a  permanent  organization  to  handle  all  British  wools  beginning  in 
19i+8. 

ARGENTINE  WOOL  EXPORTS 
TO  U.S.  BELOW  19i^6  TEPX 

Argentine  wool  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  first:  5  months 
(October -February)  of  the  19k-6-h7  season  amounted  to  62  million  pounds  55 
percent  btlo^-/  tha  record  export  a  year  earlier  but  nearly  double  prewar.^ 
Only  1+9  percent  of  the  total  exports  were  to  the  United  States  so  far  this 
season,  compared  with  83  percent  in  the  same  period  of  191+5-^6. 
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A  materially  larger  percentage  of  Argentine  wool  is  going  to  continental 
Europe  than  during  wartime  although  the  volume  is  probably  not  yet  up  to  the 
prewar.    The  bulk  cone  lets  of  the  finer  types.    During  and  after  the  war  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  considerably  below  normal. 

During  last  season  and  so  far  in  the  ciirrent  season  the  bulk  of  the 
shipments  to  the  United  States  have  been  coarse  crossbreds  of  40' s  and  under, 
suitable  for  carpet  purposes.    Shipments  of  that  type  made  up  6h  percent  of 
total  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  19^^5-46  season. 

Prices  of  coarse  crossbreds  were  approaching  the  prewar  level  in 
February,  but  cabled  advices  as  late  as  April  indicate  a  weakening  tendency 
owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  were  higher  than  American  buyers  were  willing 
to  pay.    The  February  19^7  price  at  the  Central  Produce  Market  was  15.2 
cents  a  pound,  grease  basis,  for  spring-clipped  wool,  compared  with  12.2 
cents  in  February  19^6  and  I5.8  cents  in  February  19^+^  shortly  after  our* 
entrance  into  the  war. 

The  February  19^+7  price,  however,  was  about  6  cents  more  than  in  Feb- 
ruary 19kh  when  the  demand  for  coarse  wool  was  slack  and  stocks  were  accumu- 
lating in  Argentina.    The  price  of  fine  merinos  and  fine  crossbred  was  de- 
scribed as  firm  in  latest  cabled  advices  with  good  support  from  local  Ar- 
gentine mills,  the  Continent,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


WORLD  SHEEP  NUMBEES 
COKTIKUE  DOWNWARD 

(Continued  from  page  327) 
In  New  Zealand  numbers  are  believed  to  have  declined  almost  a  million 
head  between  April  19^5  and  April  19^6,  but  are  still  considerably  above  the 
1936-J+O  level. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production,  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Elmer  A.  Reese,  Hazel 
B.  Kefauver,  Lois  B.  Bacon,  Oscar  K.  Moore,  and  Kathryn  H.  Wylie. 

FATS  AND  OIIS 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  EASE 
CUBAN  FAT,  OIL  SHORTAGE 

Cuban  imports  of  industrial  oils  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
were  5*3  million  pounds,  compared  with  I.5  million  in  the  same  months  of 
19^6.    Edible  fats  and  oils  were  5  percent  smaller  than  the  18.3  million 
imported  in  January-March  of  last  year.    The  slight  decrease  was  in  re- 
ceipts, of  lard  and  oleostearine .  J 

Estimated  imports  of  soap  fats  in  l^hj  will  be  almost  double  the  15  ^ 
million  pounds  received  in  19^6.    The  larger  Cuban  soap  factories,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  intermittent  and  part-time  operations,  are  now  obtaining 
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sufficient  tal.low  and  oil  from  the  United  States  to  permit  them  to  function 
at  a  normal  rate.    If  fats  can  continue  to  be  imported  in  the  present  quan- 
tity, soap  manufacturers  should  have  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
current  volume  of  production.    As  yet  soap  does  not  reach  retail  outlets  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  demand. 

Cuba's  supply  of  soap  fats  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  domestic  needs. 
Estimated  disappearance  in  19^6  was  only  23.5  million  pounds,  compared 
with  26.2  million  in  19^5  and  36.8  million  during  19^+4.    Moreover,  coconut 
Gil  constituted  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  the  soap  fats  available 
last  year  and  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  by  eoap  manufac turners  because 
of  insufficient  tallow  to  mix  with  it.    Heavy  imports  of  Argentine  soap 
early  in  19^6  were  of  some  assistance  to  the  Cuban  consumer,  but  on  the 
whole  soap  was  a  scarce  commodity  throughout  the  year. 

Cuba's  1947  production  of  vegetable  oil  may  be  20  to  30  percent 
greater  than  last  year's  output  of  12  million  pounds,  derived  from  domestic 
peanut  production.    Animal  fats  and  oils,  however,  are  expected  to  show 
little  change  from  the  l^i-  million  pounds  produced  in  1946.  Continued 
shortage  of  meat  products  will  mean  that  beef  and  pork  will  be  only  lightly 
trimmed  and  that  much  fat  will  be  used  in  making  meat  preparations. 

The  Cuban  Government  made  available  a  large  quantity  of  good  quality 
seed  for  both  lo^T  peanut  crops.    The  first  is  planted  in  April  and  Hay,  the 
second  during  August  and  September.    Should  prices  and  weather  prove  favor- 
able, the  total  output  may  be  considerably  larger  than  the  58  million 
pounds  harvested  in  19^6.    If  it.  appears,  however,  that  ample  supplies  of 
soybean  oil  will  be  available  next,  fall  at  reasonable  prices,  Cuban  pro- 
ducers are  likely  to  sell  to  crushers  much  of  the  seed  they  are  saving  for 
late  planting. 

CEIim'S  On.SEEDS,  OILS 
SUBJECT  TO  EXPORT  QUOTA 

The  Chinese  Government,  on  April  23,  19^^,  inaugurated  a  quarterly 
■export  quota  for  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  sesame  seed, 
aesane-seed  oil,  rapeseed,  and  rapeeeed  oil.  The  purpose  of  the  quota 
system  is  to  bring  about  a  more  adequate  distribution  of  these  products 
in  accordance  with' International  Emergency  Food  Council  allocations  and 
to  stabilize  prices.  Exports  will  be  permitted  only  when  permission  is 
granted  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Affairs  and, the  Board  for  the  Development  of  Exports. 

COTTON  AI\fD  OTHER  FIBERS  (Con' t) 

BELGIAN  COTTOK  MILLS 
OPERATING  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Cotton  spinning  mills  in  Belgium  are  operating  at  20  to  hO  percent 
above  the  prewar  level.    Yarn  production  in  19^6  ranged  from  5,2^3  short 
tons  in  February  to  7,378  tons  in  December,  compared  with  a  monthly  average 
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of  5,T82  tons  In  I938.  ,  The  total  for.  19^6  was  75,95^  tons  or  a,  monthly  .  • 
average  of  6,330  tons.    Production  rose  to  7,96l  tons  in  January.  I9I+7,  "but 
dropped  to  6,7qU  tons  in  February  because  of  fewer  working  days  and  trans- 
portation and  other  difficulties  resulting  from,  heavy  snowfall  and  low  tem- 
peratures-. '    .    .  ,  ■  ■ 


BSLGrJl^!:    Cotton-mill  consumption. by  growths  and 
3-month  periods,    April    19^5  to  January  19^7 


:            Mill  consumption 

Three— month  periods 

:  American 

•Congo  : Other 

•Total 

•    Mill  stocks  at 
end  of 
period 

1,000 
bales 

1,000  : 1,000 
bales  :bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

35 
51 

.    if5  ■ 
61 
86 
9h 

■  87 

10 
22 
35 
3^^ 
31 

26  ■ 

32 

3    *:  26 

11    :  18 
25    :  7 
32    :  10 
31    :  16 
2U    :  38 
Ih    :  1+9 

39 
51 
67 
■  76 
73 
88 
95 

August -October  19^+5  

November  19^5- January  19116/ 
February -April  1946  ....... 

Kay-July  19^+6  

November  1946-January  19^+7. 

Compiled  from  a  report  by  the  American  agricultural  attache  at  Brussels-. 

Mill  stocks  have  been  maintained  during  the  past  year  at  a  level  e/'a: - 
valent  to  about  3 -months '  requirements,  but  stocks. in  ports  and  elsewhere 
(figLires  are  not  available)  were  reduced  by '  about  33,000  bales,  as  consump- 
tion in  I9I+6  exceeded  net  imports  by  that  amount.    About  6,000  bales  were 
re-exported  to  Germany  in  19^6  for  processing  under  a  compensation  arrange- 
ment. 

Gross  imports  totaled  300,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  in  I9U6 
including  91,000  from  the  United  States,  76,000  from  the  Be Igian^ Congo, 
60,000  from  Brazil,  and  32,000  from  India.    Imports  from  Brazil  began  in 
May  19h6  following  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty'  on  May  17  which 
stipulated  that  no  obstacles  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  imports  into  Bel- 
gium of  a  maximum  quantity  of  30,000  metric  tons  (133,000  bales)  of  Brazilian 
cotton  during  each  of  the  next  2  years.    Payments  for  the  cotton  were  to  be 
made  in  Belgium  francs  which  is  an  advantage  to  Belgium. 


Imports  of  American  cotton  declined  sharply  during  the  latter  half  of 
191^6  when  imports  from  Brazil  were  heavy  but  rose  again  in  December,  January, 
and  February  to  a  total  27,000  bales.    -Those  from  Brazil  during  the  3-month 
period  totaled  20,000  bales  with  little  fluctuation  in  monthly  arrivals  since 
the  middle  of  I9I+6. 


